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Stock Price Index (12/31/24=100) AB . . . . (%) 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A . . . . ($) 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . . . . ($) 
Bonds: Market Value—Par Value A... .. ($) 


Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues . . . (Mil. $) 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . . . (Mil. $) 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) 
Member Borrowings—Total . . .... . . CMil.$) 









N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . . . (No.) 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . . . (No.) 












NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1949 1948 
bi IN | 

MONTH END DATA | December November October December 
i i a ee 2,166 2,152 2,145 2,018 
Market Value of Listed Shares. . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 76,292 73,175 72,631 67,048 
Par Value of Bonds Listed. . . . . . . . . CMil.$) 125,410 129,854 129,870 131,068 
Market Value of Listed Bonds. . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 128,464 132,445 132,221 131,306 
Market Value of All Listed Securities. . . . . (Mil. $) 204,755 205,620 204,852 198,354 
a” 1,457 1,457 1,452 1,419 
ef 915 918 917 911 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers. . . . . . . (No) 1,249 1,250 1,251 1,230 


79.1 76.2 75.9 73.0 
45.25 43.96 43.75 43.03 
35.23 34.01 33.86 33.23 
102.43 102.00 101.81 100.18 


132 115 152 171 
542 465 420 251 
0.71 0.64 0.58 0.37 
674 580 572 421 


1,002 1,000 971 931 
2,812 2,817 2,805 2,738 























Customers’ Net Debit Balances C . . . . . . (Mil. $) 877 813 783 551 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations . . . (Mil. $) 61 63 72 52 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C. . . . . . (Mil. $) 639 596 586 587 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume. . . . .. .. . . (Thou) 39,293 27,244 28,891 27,963 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . ..... +. ™C&) 1.82 1.27 1.34 1.39 
eee NE kk eS Ss (Thou.) 1,708 1,297 1,284 1,141 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D . . . . (Thou.) 47,565 36,443 36,071 35,336 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D . . . . . (Thou.$)| 1,251,809 1,035,058 905,375 914,076 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . . . (Thou. $) 99,080 74,692 63,934 78,063 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . . . . (%) .078 .058 .049 059 
Deitly Averett th st st Ce 4,308 3,557 2,842 3,186 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . . . . . (Thou. $) 105,909 79,064 64,706 84,620 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . . . . . (Thou.$) 80,274 60,157 47,938 60,152 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred . . . . . (No) 7 3 4 2 
deatege Fie. kt ee ws SS 46,333 46,000 48,250 51,000 
1/13/50 12/15/49 11/15/49 1/14/49 
Shares in Short Interest D . . . . . . . . (Thow.) 2,185 2,267 2,206 1,054 









































A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs, and stock dividends but 
NOT for new listings or suspensions. 





C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are mem- 
bers of national securities exchanges and for general partners 
of such firms. 


D—Based on ledger dates. FRONT COVER PHOTO BY A, DEVANEY 
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FOR 
INVESTORS 


i ne YIELD on funds employed in se- 
lected common stocks is increasingly 
drawing public attention to basic source 
material, fundamental facts, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging personal incomes. 

Commencing with the broad variety of 
dividend-paying common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange, room for in- 
teresting research is available immedi- 
ately. With nearly 9 of every 10 listed 
common stocks paying dividends, the field 
is wide enough for study of the char- 
acter of industries represented, corporate 
longevity, skill of management, recorded 
durability of dividends and prices. 

Imagination has scope for action, too. 
Facts of the present and past often serve 
as a guide in a search for elements an- 
ticipated . . . envisioning future corpo- 
rate growth and consequent accruals to 
invested capital values. From the opposite 
angle, research applied closely to indi- 
vidual corporate situations also aids fre- 
quently in detecting unfavorable possi- 
bilities in the offing. “Impartial” is the 
word to describe thorough analyses. 


The purpose here is to present a back- 
ground for research aimed at the elements 
already mentioned. The five groupings of 
common stocks are selected from issues 
on the Stock Exchange which have paid 
dividends in every year from 20 to 102. 
In naming 50 of the companies, there is 
no specific commendation of either pur- 
chase or sale. The exhibit is merely to 
illustrate the subject; it is presented to 
encourage use of the statistics as a basis 
for further factual inquiry—inquiry which 
member firms maintaining professionally 
developed and staffed research depart- 
ments, as many do, invite and welcome. 

For example, the accompanying block 
of 10 stocks under the heading “Longest 
Dividend Payers” opens the way for re- 
search into many others having notably 
long records of dividend disbursements. 
The range of yields, from 2.1 per cent to 
6 per cent, in this grouping, arouses curi- 
osity. The fact that no less than 7 different 
industries or services are represented by 
the 10 issues encourages research into the 
over-all relationship between types of bus- 





Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Continental Insurance Co. . . 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
American News Co. . . . . . 
New York & Harlem R.R. Co. 
Pullman Inc. 2... 

Erie & Pittsburgh R.R. Co. 


Prices and estimated dividend rates are as of Jan 





TEN LONGEST DIVIDEND-PAYING COMMON 


Payment 


4, 


STOCKS 
Approx. 
Recent 
Price 


$1744 


Est. 1950 
Div. Rate 
(excl. extras) 
$0.75 
1.50 25 
1.40 30% 
2.00 17% 
3.00 594 
1.20 441/, 
1.50 3544 
5.00 235 
2.00 3434 
3.40 5714 


Approx. 
Rate of 
Return 


4.3% 


Began 
1848 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1867 


une OO 
Puke AnS 


o- 


wun ke meu 


= 
.—) 


1950. 








The motor car, steel and building construc- 

tion industries illustrate today’s dynamic 

business enterprises with securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


























Ten Lowest YIELDING CoMMON StTocKS Ten HicHest YIELDING CoMMON STOocKs a 
FrRoM Roster oF Loncest DivipEND PAYERS From Roster or Loncest DivipEND PAYERS 
Est. 1950 Approx. Approx. Est.1950 Approx. Approx. 
Payment Div. Rate Recent Rate of Payment Div. Rate Recent Rate of 
Began (excl. extras) Price Return Began (excl. extras) Price Return 
Rohm & Haas Co........... 1927 $1.00 $65 1.5% Northwestern Telegraph Co. 1882 $3.00 $2744 11.1% 
Corning Glass Works........ 1881 0.50 30% 1.7 South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 1924 4.00 37 10.8 
A eee 1904 1.00 5934 ig Island Creek Coal Co...... 1912 3.00 28 10.7 
Int'l Business Machines Corp. 1916 4.00 212 1.9 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 1922 3.00 2936 10.2 
ee a, ee eee 1930 1.20 55% 2.1 Central Aguirre Sugar Co. 1915 1.50 15% 98 
N. Y. & Harlem R.R. Co..... 1866 5.00 235 2.1 Mahoning Coal R.R. Co.... 1884 50.00 525 9.5 
Ceep Cem GH. scccsesecsces 1893 4.00 164 2.4 IEE: co ascccie acareaina 1905 2.00 21% 93 
Coca-Cola Int'l Corp........ 1923 30.00 1240* 2.4 Chrysler Corp. ......ccese0 1926 6.00 673%, 8.9 
Johnson & Johnson......... 1905 1.20 51 2.4 BICORH Care: o6icdecncccnss 1926 2.00 2236 8.9 
Carriers & General Corp..... 1930 0.20 8 25 Detroit Steel Corp......... 1925 2.00 22%, 8.8 A 
~ * Bid. . £ 
Prices and estimated dividend rates are as of Jan. 4, 1950, th 
pr 
inesses which promote such long-sustained As extra cash dividends cannot realistic- large railroad system. Such a situation pr 
earnings’ histories; and in respect to this ally be anticipated in estimating, at the imparts an element of investment value, gt 
category of stocks as well as the others beginning of a year, the full dividend of itself. ne 
on this page, a lively interest is directed possibilities of that year—extras do not Stocks of companies which are pre- hs 
toward management and other elements exist until directors decide to pay them— eminent in their industries are in the a 
reflected. the history of each company requires ex- group. . 
If the “Lowest Yield” group be ex- amination when prices are a major factor When the “Highest Priced” block of yt 
amined for the purpose of tracing ex- in making an investment appeal. And the long established dividend-paying stocks 
planations why the return they make on trail of extra cash disbursements can be is studied, some duplications with lowest 
invested funds is less than average, some followed interestingly. yield issues are naturally found; but the 
special circumstances come to light. A e m dominant appeal of the 10 is seen to be 
preponderant trait of these stocks is that ; Closely Held” Issues above-average dollar amount of dividends. 
their prices are high in proportion to Stocks may be found in the roster of A wide range of yields is detected, but, on 
estimated cash dividends. Dividends di- lowest yielding issues which are “closely the whole, the average shades toward a 
vided by the price establish the yield per- held” by investors who have had them medium return at the prices of Jan. 4. It 
centage. You find one stock selling re- for a long time. The floating supply in js noticeable in this grouping, as in two 
cently at $65 a share that yields only 1.5 the market is small and investors who others, that railroad stocks are prominent, 
per cent on the $1 dividend rate, and want to own them frequently have to bid and several of them have long-lived divi- 
dividends have been paid annually for 23 to get them. Being in small market sup- dend records, indeed; and again in this 
years. But the record shows that a 4 per Ply, the prices are usually stable; when grouping the rail shares are held chiefly 
cent dividend paid in stock was declared _ selling periods affect the general market, hy rail systems. The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
last year, a definite influence on invest- such stocks figure only lightly in the vol- & Chicago stock, for example, with more 
ment calculations. ume of sales. There is a railroad stock than 1,000,000 shares issued, is held by 
Study of this list will show stock-divi- in the roster whose dividend is protected; the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Penn- 
dend backgrounds for others of the group. most of its stock is in the treasury of a (Continued on page 12) 
Ten Lowest Pricep COMMON STOCKS Ten Hicuest Pricep Common Stocks mi 
FRoM Roster oF Loncest DivipEND PAYERS FRoM Roster oF Loncest DivipEND PAYERS of 
Est. 1950 Approx. Approx. Est. 1950 Approx. Approx. ar 
Payment Div. Rate Recent Rate of Payment . Div. Rate Recent Rate of hi: 
Began (excl. extras) Price Return Began (excl. extras) Price Return 
American Molasses Co...... 1927 $0.40 $65 6.0% Coca-Cola Int'l Corp........ 1923 $30.00 $1,240* 2.4% in 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co..... 1881 0.50 75% 6.6 Mahoning Coal R.R. Co...... 1884 50.00 525 9.5 de 
Carriers & General Corp. .. 1930 0.20 8 2.5 N. Y. & Harlem R.R. Co..... 1866 5.00 235 2.1 
Sun Chemical Corp......... 1929 0.40 8% 4.5 Int’l Business Machines Corp. 1916 4.00 212 1.9 : 
Marine Midland Corp....... 1929 0.50 91% oo Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 1921 6.00 206 2.9 ha 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec.. 1903 0.52 9% a0 CAROE OE CO, So6cccins occas 1893 4.00 164 2.4 as 
Frank G. Shattuck Co....... 1925 0.40 9% 4.1 Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. Ry.. 1872 7.00 147% 4.7 st 
Sunshine Mining Co......... 1927 0.60 10% 5.9 American Tel. & Tel. Co..... 1881 9.00 146%, 6.1 oo 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 1925 0.50 10% 4.7 Cleve., Cinc., Chic. & St. L. Ry. 1922 10.00 140 71 bee 
General Baking Co......... 1921 0.60 ll 5.5 DW. e Cope Ces woke civaasie 1919 4.00 113% 3.5 
. all and estimated dividend rates are as of Jan. 4, 1950. “ 
j 
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COMMON STOCK 


Yields Are Congested 
In 7 Per Cent Area 


N objective investment study of in- 
A come-producing common stocks of 
the New York Stock Exchange list makes 
practical use of comparative yields. In the 
preceding article, emphasis is laid upon 
groups of common stocks taken from the 
roster of issues which have paid uninter- 
rupted annual dividends for 20 to more 
than 100 years. Supplementary facts are 
here arranged on a broader base. 


YreLp Groups oF 887 Common StTocKsS 
Wuicu Par Casu DIvivenps 
Durinc 1949 


Yields in No. of 

Per Cent Stocks 
Lessthan2 ..... 14 
BOteg~e . we ce csc ss BS 
Eo! a rr 
A0te4o . ww cn i ice BB 
SOteso . s . « & «= 226 
GO1eGS . . .« « « » 
TOBIOS . ww we ~ BB 
S0teGo . & « « « . BS 
O6teS9.. . « « » SE 
WOtol09 .... « 
WOwmmo 2... is we slCUD 
12.00andover..... 42 


Median Yield 7% 


The 7 per cent median figure is the 
middle one of the series when the yields 
of individual stocks comprising the groups 
are arranged in order from lowest to 
highest. The yields are based upon clos- 
ing prices on December 31 and total divi- 
dends paid in 1949, 

A similar calculation a year ago showed 
7.8 per cent as the median, and the record 
has to be searched back to 1942 to reveal 
as high a corresponding yield. In 1943, it 
stood at 6.1 per cent; in 1944, at 5 per 
cent; in 1945, it was 3.6 per cent, the low- 
est of the current decade at year-ends. 

The downward trend of the yield from 
1942 to 1945 was accounted for chiefly 
by a rising trend of stock prices, from 


92.92 in April, 1942—employing the 
Dow, Jones & Co. industrial average—to 
192.91 on Dec. 31, 1945, and to 212.50 
in May, 1946. A retreat got under way 
thereafter until 163.12 was reached in that 
year’s autumn. This represented a decline 
of more than 23 per cent in the average, a 


. sizable percentage calling for review of 


attendant circumstances as background 
for investment research applied to current 
yields on common stocks. 

The fact that the Dow-Jones industrial 
figure rose from 192.91 at the end of 1945 
to 212.50 a few months later, suggests that 
the average yield of dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks went lower than 3.6 per cent in 
early 1946. Many prominent stocks by 
May 1, 1946, were returning holders, who 


bought them around that date, 3 per cent 
or less. Such a rate was lower than good- 
grade preferred stocks and medium-grade 
corporate bonds were yielding. 

The argument is permissible that the 
rise of common stock prices during the 
first four months of 1946 was predicated 
upon several elements: (1) realization 
by the public that predicted heavy un- 
employment soon after the war’s end was 
not appearing, (2) that the throes of 
factory readjustment back to peace goods 
manufacture would be less severe than 
had been expected, and (3) that the pres- 
sure of demand for peace goods long 
unobtainable was being accelerated. These 
forces stimulated speculation in common 
stocks, until they ran afoul of a more solid 
factor—the low return which choice stocks 
were offering. 


Trend of Prices 


Into the investment picture during the 
remainder of 1946 and afterward came a 
constructive element with a direct bear- 
ing upon investment yields. Rising divi- 
dends. Prices fluctuated rather narrowly 
and slowly during 1947 and much of 
1948, but an expanding volume of manu- 
facturing meeting an eager demand lifted 
net earnings of the corporations, permit- 

(Continued on page 8) 





COMPARATIVE CURRENT RESULTS OF INVESTING $100 
IN EACH OF FIVE TYPES OF INVESTMENTS 








EACH SYMBOL 
REPRESENTS $1 
OF ANNUAL INCOME 









Dividend Payments Rise as Companies? 
Higher Proportion of Earnings 
















A. DEVANEY & EWING GALLOWAY 


A increase of 9.8 per cent in the dol- 
i | 


ar amount of dividends disbursed 









last year by corporations with common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change reflects the distribution of a higher 
percentage of net earnings than in the 
preceding year. The increase distributed to 
stockholders was close to $380,000,000. 
The details of dividends by stock groups 







are included in the table on the next page. 
The 887 issues of stock paying divi- 







dends (of 1.017 total issues on the list on 
Dec. 31) showed these differences: 40 per 
cent paid the same as in 1948, 31 per cent 
paid more, 29 per cent paid less. In addi- 
tion, 34 issues that paid in 1948 did not 
pay in 1949. With those making larger 
payments offsetting the percentage of the 








number paying less, a significant degree 










of stability so far as common stock in- 
vestors’ returns were concerned could be 
detected in the statistics. 

The statistics show, nevertheless, that 
different 
groups differed widely when contrasted 


dividend results among the 





4 


with 1948. In fact, 16 rosters paid smaller 
aggregate amounts for the year and only 
11 paid out larger totals. The $179,712,000 
increase in automotive company disburse- 
ments, accounted for chiefly by General 
Motors, swelled the group’s percentage by 
53.2 per cent. This gain supplied almost 
exactly half of the year’s rise of all the 


categories, 


Public Utility Gains 

One of the year’s features was the up- 
turn of 10.8 per cent in the public utility 
showing; with the exception of the petro- 
leum and natural gas grouping, the utility 
stocks’ $546,654,000 payments provided 
the most dollars of any. Chemical stocks 
rewarded holders with $493,169,000, or 
19.3 per cent more than the year before. 
Another outstanding item disclosed by the 
statistics was the sturdy showing of rail- 
road and rail equipment stocks, where a 
decline of less than 1 per cent occurred 
although rail earnings were down during 
a large part of the year. 

The aircraft section, which showed divi- 
dend improvement during the second half 
of 1949, suffered in the over-all compari- 
son by reason of a large disbursement by 
Curtiss-Wright in 1948. The farm machin- 
ery roster’s gain of 20.4 per cent empha- 
sized the report a few days ago of J. I. 
Case earnings, amounting to $19.86 a 
share last year. Seven of the eight listed 
farm implement company common stocks 
on the Stock Exchange made payments 
last year and four of them distributed 
more than in 1948. 

The petroleum industry experienced 
overproduction of several important prod- 
ucts and prices receded early in the year, 
not to improve to any important extent 
later. In Texas the state authorities kept 
production of crude oil under sharp con- 
trol through proration systems. Numerous 
tankers were laid up by large refining 
concerns which use foreign oil in quan- 
tity. Crude oil prices were kept stable on 
the whole by measures to prevent a glut 


of output. With these elements—quite dif. 
ferent from 1947 and 1948—in the fore- 
ground, dividends were maintained better 
than had been expected early in 1949, a 
product in part of somewhat smaller ap- 
plications of net earnings to capital uses. 
Grouping natural gas company stocks 
with the petroleum issues had effect in 
bringing two dynamic industries in re- 
lated fields together, with the former re- 
cently getting into its stride in delivering 
fuel in rapidly widening areas. Of the 45 
stocks of both classifications on the Ex- 
change, 43 paid cash dividends and 17 
paid larger dividends than in 1948. The 
19.6 per cent enlargement of aggregate 
dividend payments, or more than $94,000,- 
000, had much to do with the substantial 
composite rise of all the groups. 


A Buying Relapse 

The mining section of 39 stocks revealed 
graphically the effects of last spring's sud- 
denly interrupted buying of copper, lead 
and zinc, at the same time that coal strikes 
and slow-downs affected the “hard” fuel 
producers. Seventeen companies reduced 
dividends and only six made increased 
distributions. Inventory stocking by non- 
ferrous metal fabricators and other large 
consumers, together with Government 
stock piling, has, according to trade re- 
ports, recently stimulated production, but 
coal mining is another matter which offers 
material for constant investor research. 

The retail trade stocks made a far better 
dividend showing than trade prospects 
seemed to forecast early in the year. 
Slightly more than half of the dividend- 
paying issues continued their 1948 pay- 
ments, Although 16 lowered their outlay, 
15 increased theirs; only one less stock 
last year paid dividends than in 1948, and 
the 72 stocks on the Exchange is one of 
the larger industrial categories to figure 
in trading attention. The textile section, 
related to retail trade, did not do so well, 
although all 43 companies paid dividends. 
The indication of narrower profit mar- 
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cin= for the companies appeared in 26 
tocks making smaller distributions for 
ine year, or twice as many as maintained 
their 1948 totals. 

Researchers in examining the statistics 
of dividends will find evidence that some 
eroups exceeded last spring’s expectations 
by maintaining, or increasing, dividends. 
The close to 10 per cent composite rise 
was probably larger than many analysts 
looked for last May and June when a 
fairly sharp recession briefly changed the 
industrial scene. The lesson derived from 
that experience and its aftermath was that 
the calculations of jobber and wholesaler 
are not always subscribed to by retail 
consumers. 

In the non-ferrous metals and certain 


textiles, to cite illustrations, the ultimate 
consumer was so active a buyer during the 
interlude that fabricators have this winter 
been active in restocking inventories. 

Although the 9.6 per cent improvement 
in dividends among the tobacco compa- 
nies was not substantial in comparison 
with gains among some other groups, the 
record attracts attention. During the war 
years the tobacco industry scored large 
gains in cigarette production. a trend 
which was maintained later, but 
were effective in retarding the growth of 
profits. 

Eight of the 10 listed rubber stocks 
paid dividends, five paying less than the 
year before and four the same amounts. 
In contrast, nearly half of the dividend- 
paying steel and iron stocks made in- 
creased payments. This development per- 
mitted a 17.7 per cent increase for the 
group, although nine stocks distributed 
less money than in 1948. 


costs 





No. of 
Issues 
Listed 
INDUSTRY (12-31-49) 
Aircraft .o= oe 


Amusement... 1. ic sis 
Automotive . . . «ss 6 se 69 
Building Trade. . . .... 2 


Chemital. « kc es te & X 79 





Electrical Equipment . . . . 20 
Farm Machinery . .... . 8 
PMONAY 6 2 ww & « «3 Se 
Food Products & Beverages . . 68 
Leather & Leather Products . . 11 
Machinery & Metals. . . . . 102 
WON ie ey eC 
Office Equipment . . . .. . 10 
Paper & Publishing. . . . . 35 
Petroleum & Natural Gas. . . 15 
Railroad & R.R. Equipment. . 82 
Meal Estate 2 6 6 8% me 10 
Metam Trad@é. ww ee sc sl OG] 
ee ae ee ee ee 
Shipbuilding & Operating. . . 11 
er 
RMEIEE sco, ee Co wacore: va) ar ce 
De ee ee ee ee ee ee 16 
Public Utilities. . . « 6 « + 82 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad. . 25 


Foreign Companies . .... 1 





Other Companies . . . .. . 17 
. 1,017 





TOTAL 





* Payments were reduced on 255 


issues and eliminated or deferred on 34 issues. 


Number Number Number 
Number Paying Paying Paying Paying 
Cash Dividends Increased Same Reduced 
1948 1949 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
12 12 5 5 2 
17 17 3 5 10 
60 56 27 16 19 
28 2 10 7 1] 
74 72 28 38 8 
20 18 6 6 8 
6 7 t 3 0 
30 30 16 10 } 
66 63 17 21 28 
10 10 2 3 6 
98 98 27 34 38 
34 30 6 11 Wy 
9 9 l } } 
33 52 7 1] 15 
14 13 17 16 12 
59 8 1] 34 16 
r 7 2 3 2 
66 65 15 35 16 
9 8 0 } 5 
10 9 1 7 2 
35 36 17 10 9 
3 13 } 13 26 
15 15 5 6 1 
71 ra vg | 39 8 
19 20 5 5 10 
14 14 5 6 4 
17 16 5 7 5 
906 887 Zia 359 289* 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS IN 1949 ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Estimated 
Aggregate Amount 
of Dividend Payments 


1948 

$ 40,151,000 
55,956,000 
338,080,000 
64,024,000 
$13,510,000 
91,451,000 
11,731,000 
74,650,000 
224,019,000 
20,476,000 
166,369,000 
174,199,000 
31,963,000 
75,572,000 
181,696,000 
230,699,000 
14,119,000 
251,155,000 
36,856,000 
15,782,000 
161,883,000 
100,973,000 
72,716,000 
493,458,000 
74,374,000 
85,000,000 
26,591,000 


$ 3,857,453,000 





1949 
35,421,000 
54,475,000 

517,792,000 
70,102,000 
193,169,000 
100,712,000 
50,232,000 
81,967,000 
216,356,000 
20,384,000 
159,802,000 
145,303,000 
31,773,000 
68,506,000 
576,224,000 
228,599,000 
14,663,000 
246,485,000 
32,627,000 
15,320,000 
190,613,000 
83,717,000 
79,669,000 
546,654,000 
64,364,000 
84,828,000 


. 668,000 


234,525,000 
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11.8 
2.6 
+ 53.2 
9.5 
19.3 
10.1 
+ 20.4 
9.8 
3.4 
0.4 
3.9 
16.6 
0.6 
9.4 
19.6 
0.9 
3.9 
= He 
11.5 
2.9 
bz. 
17.1 
9.6 
10.8 
13.5 
0.2 
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Vany Compani es Listed 
on the New York 
Stock Exchange are 


explaining merits of 


, ‘ 5 A FAR greater extent than is gen- 
free enterprise system erally realized, aggressive corpora- 
: tions are effectively spreading the gospel 
of free enterprise. A study of “house maga- 
zines,” published primarily for employes 
and their families, and of community news- 
paper advertisements, messages to stock- 


to their employes 


and stockholders 


iolders and employes, corporation-spon- 
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A Corporate Chorus 


sored moving pictures and radio scripts, 
reveals a broadening mass presentation of 
fundamental facts underlying the corpo- 
rate business method which provides the 
vast majority of American jobs and in- 
vestment income for millions of people. 

The corporations are going to the grass 
roots in telling their story. 


Abundant Material 


And, encouragingly, a close search had 
to be made of a wealth of this informa- 
tional material supplied to the New York 
Stock Exchange by listed companies to find 
such formidable expressions as capitalistic 
system, business cycles or economic trends. 
Simplicity prevails, making understand- 
able the many elements that produce better 
jobs, build factories and machines, enlarge 
production, create profits, dividends and 
interest income. In some instances, an 
adaptation of the pictured serial story, de- 
signed to capture the interest appeal orig- 
inally employed by the comic strip, is 
among the media being used. 

The facts that are being presented are 
neither dull nor prosaic. They project from 
the solid foundation that every man in a 
job and every man with savings invested 
in securities has a need to protect his job 
and his investment. Every day, in more 
than one instance, employes and stock- 
holders are informed, in terms of practical 
interest to them, about the burden of taxes, 
the costs of doing business which unequal 
taxes make more troublesome, and the en- 
croachment of fuzzy economic ideas upon 
initiative, enterprise, and stewardship of 
invested capital. Woven through many of 
the messages are expositions of the respon- 
sibility lodged with investors to supply 
financial resources to keep thriving the 
American business way of life. 

Two apt illustrations, from the employe 
and the corporate points of view, accom- 
pany this article. The reproductions re- 
quire no description. 

Comment and suggestion going to stock- 
holders on double taxation of corporate 
net earnings are blunt and to one point. 


W. M. Cornelius, Sr., Chairman of the 


Armco Steel describes the stockholders’ role 
in its magazine, “The Arm-co-operator” 
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Board of Directors of the Parker Rust 
Proof Co., had this to say on Nov. 30 last: 

“When Congress reconvenes, it will con- 
sider several proposals to do away with 
the unjust double taxation of corporate 
income ... Under the present law, the total 
of the double tax, against our corporations’ 
earnings distributed as dividends, ranges 
from 48.3 per cent to 88.9 per cent of the 
original corporate income. No economic 
objective is served by this double tax. It 
results from political considerations and 
the remedy therefore is a political remedy. 
If you agree that this double taxation of 
corporate income is unjust, write your rep- 
resentatives in Congress a vigorous protest 
and do what you can to have other stock- 
holders do likewise. If you are a stock- 
holder in corporations that do not em- 
phatically bring this double taxation to the 
attention of their stockholders, you might 
suggest to the managements of such cor- 
porations that it be done.” 


Spirit of Protest 

In much the same spirit of protest, W. J. 
Murray, Jr., President of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, wrote recently to employes and stock- 
holders: 

“Why is it that most of us who gain our 
very livelihood from business—and have 
our savings invested in business—never rise 
up to defend business from the unceasing 
and unjustifiable attacks which are made 
on it and on corporations in particular? 
Why is it that we never raise our voices in 
our own defense? ... We ought to write or 
speak to our representatives in Congress 
and the public officials who serve all the 
people. We ought to make our views known 
in every group in which we are active. We 
ought never to let an attack go unchal- 
lenged.” 

A notice to stockholders of the Glidden 
Co., signed by Dwight P. Joyce, President, 
sent with dividend checks on Oct. 1, 1949, 
declared: 

“The income from which this dividend 
is derived has been reduced by the com- 
pany’s Federal Income Tax to the amount 
of 38 per cent and you will be required to 
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Excerpt from “Revere Patriot,” publication of Revere Copper and Brass Co. 


pay another Federal Income Tax on this 
dividend, which is part of your income. 
This is double taxation which has been 
going on a long time, and will continue 
unless you do something about it. We sug- 
gest that you write your Congressmen and 
Senators urging them to eliminate this 
double taxation on your dividends.” 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., vegetable 
oil manufacturer and refiner, and the Corn 
Products Refining Co., are among others 
whose efforts along similar lines have at- 
tracted wide attention. In a letter to stock- 
holders on Oct. 25, 1949, the latter, after 
reciting the extent of the Federal impost 
upon earnings and urging appeals to mem- 
bers of Congress for relief, noted: 

“The elimination of this unjust penalty 


(double taxation) would mean more 
money for stockholders and would prob- 
ably release more funds for venture capi- 
tal, the lack of which today is probably 
the greatest barrier to an expanding econ- 
omy, employment and a continuing pros- 
perity under the free enterprise system.” 


Hidden Taxes 

Taxes preoccupy much corporate effort 
in laying the facts before employes. 
Quaker Oats Co., for an example, used an 
elaborate pictorial layout in its house mag- 
azine, “The Quaker,” in July of last year, 
to reveal the hidden taxes that burden the 
worker in every phase of his daily life, 
from the moment the alarm clock (price 
$6, tax $1.38) gets him up in the morning. 
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As thousands of employes of many com- 
panies are also stockholders, double taxa- 
tion of dividend money is being driven 
home in employe publications and, when 
it comes to showing how capital is used to 
make jobs, many concerns are active. In 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s Akron 
edition of “The Winged Foot Clan,” a 
recent series of short articles paralleled 
the sharp-edged message reproduced on 
the preceding page. Under the heading 
“What is Capital?”, 
ployed plant machines to illustrate mes- 


the company em- 


sages such as 

“A big Banbury mixer is capital—cap- 
ital at work. It costs somebody a lot of 
money. But its true value lies in the fact 
that it helps to produce goods efficiently. 
It affords employment. It is a working tool. 
No. 3 Banbury at Plant 2 was installed in 
February, 1944. It provides work directly 
for 22 men on four shifts. And the jobs of 
many others on down the production line 
stem from this big machine.” 

The machine, it was stated, cost $123,- 
593 for parts and installation. “That’s a 
pretty high-priced tool. There are 21 Ban- 
bury units at Plant 1 and 2. Replacement 
cost today would be $164,700 per unit. 

“Where does this money come from? 

“It comes from the shareholders. Own- 
ership of Goodyear is vested in 44,340 men 
and women—many of whom are employes 
who have bought stock in the company.” 


Many Stock Yields 
In 7 Per Cent Area 


(Continued from page 3) 


ting larger distributions to stockholders, 
even though an abnormal share of profits 
was withheld for reinvestment by many 
companies in plant and equipment. 

A considerable unsettlement of busi- 
ness occurred in the first quarter of 1949. 
when merchandise distributors had sud- 
den qualms about their inventory posi- 
tions. But the ultimate consumer acted 
differently. Many inventories were eaten 
into rapidly by purchasers at retail. Al- 
though net corporate earnings in some 
cases receded, and the year as a whole 
was less productive of profits than 1948 
had been, dividends suffered in relatively 
few instances. Over-all yields held up 
sturdily until rising common stock prices 
edged them slightly lower this winter. 


Above-Average Yields 


Current prices and the cash return on 
dividends of stocks which consistently 
have rewarded holders for many years 
point up marked contrasts between early 
1950 and 1944 and 1946. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average recently rose to a level 
slightly above 200 before “backing away,” 
yet dividend yields substantially 
higher, on the average, than in either of 


are 





the latter two years. It is dividends, their 
size and scope of distribution—close to 9 
of every 10 stocks of the Stock Exchange 
list are making payments—that account 
for the different investment atmosphere. 
Statistics of the yield groups paint the 
present situation clearly. 

More than 45 per cent of the 887 com- 
mon stocks paying dividends were on De- 
cember 31 in the area yielding between 5 
per cent and 7.9 per cent . . . an area 
closely surrounding the median yield of 7 
per cent for the entire roster. The largest 
number of stocks in any of the groups— 
145—were yielding from 6 per cent to 6.9 
per cent. The second largest group—132 
gave a return on invested money of 7 
per cent to 7.9 per cent, exceeding the 
average in great part. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average, cal- 
culated on price performance of 30 listed 
stocks, charts the main trend of the mar- 
ket for industrial issues. The action of in- 
dividual issues from day to day calls for 
individual study; it may or may not ap- 
proximate the broad trend of prices 
among the more than 1,000 common stock 
issues dealt in on the Stock Exchange. But 
the groups of stocks within specified 
areas of dividend yields which are dis- 
cussed here show mathematically where 
most of the sizable returns for nearly half 
of tke dividend-paying listed common 
stocks are lodged. 
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Progress on Road 
Toward A Nation 


yf Investors 


By THOMAS COSTELLO 


DISCUSSION of certain significant 
events entered in the pages of 1949's 
financial history could be opened in this 


way 


The Problem ...If many people with 
funds free for investment are handi- 
capped by incomplete knowledge of 
market procedure, of the nature of 
common stocks and of income returns 
available in dividends, what can the 
New York Stock Exchange commu- 
nity do to help them? 


The Solution . . . Go directly to the pub- 
lic and present the clear, uncompli- 


cated FACTS. 


It is as simple as that; using the media 
of literature, newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements, the radio, and placing bro- 
kerage office exhibits in spots where peo- 
ple congregate. 

When Stock Exchange advertisements 
abandoned “institutional” copy and began 
to employ records of common stock invest- 
ment results, phrased and illustrated in a 
homespun fashion, this writer was _at- 
tracted to that changed approach to the 
problem. A number of interesting steps in 
a new procedure were traced and the prob- 
lem’s answer was revealed at the same time. 

The Exchange and its member firms 
were rising to meet a double contingency : 
(1) the discouragement of individuals in 
the upper income brackets because of the 
pressure of high taxes upon investment in- 
come, and (2) the consequent decline of 
the volume of brokerage business. 

Stock Exchange turnover in common 
stocks had dwindled, as compared with 
1948. With the former brokerage office 
clients of substantial means crowded 
largely aside by taxes, the investor field 


had logically to be cultivated elsewhere. 
The almost unknown term in market affairs 
—merchandising—was revived, polished up 
and set into action across the nation, A 
new tide began to rise. Increasingly, ad- 
vertisements of member firms comple- 
mented those of the Exchange, informa- 
tively and with a sales hue, in many news- 
papers, including the labor press, and in 
magazines. More and more it was made 
clear that risks of ownership could be 
minimized through use of factual informa- 
tion as the only basis for sound judgment. 
Brokerage exhibits began to appear among 
orchids and tulips at flower shows and 
among livestock and vegetables at state 
and county fairs in as many as 28 cities in 
12 states, and these exhibits were visited 
by thousands of men and women. 


Women Students 

Special lecture courses on investments 
were offered by member firms in many 
cities and towns, with, surprisingly, women 
predominant at most of these sessions, As 
an added incentive at several exhibits and 
lecture courses, some brokers conducted 
contests pertaining to the securities mar- 
ket, awarding modest numbers of shares 
and bonds as prizes to the winners. 

The details were impressive. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
pioneers in the merchandising of securities 
to investors of moderate incomes, partici- 
pated in seven fairs of a varied character, 
and originated the idea of lecture courses 
exclusively for women. When Ferdinand 
C. Smith, a partner and resident manager 
of the firm’s San Francisco branch, in- 
stalled a women’s course of instruction, 
plans were made to accommodate an audi- 
ence of about 50 persons. The interest was 
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so great that larger halls had to be used. 

The idea spread from the West Coast to 
Dallas, Tex., Nashville, Tenn., Detroit, 
Indianapolis and other cities, with each 
center drawing large numbers of eager 
applicants. Just how popular these lec- 
tures for women investors have proved is 
evidenced by the fact that, in the spring 
and autumn of 1949, 61 of the 98 Merrill 
Lynch offices sponsored courses which 
were attended by more than 28,000 women. 

Brokerage houses also offered classes to 
mixed seeking information 
about investment fundamentals. At these 
meetings members of the firms’ own or- 
ganizations, as well as university profes- 
sors and top executives of large corpora- 
tions, supplied instruction. 

Cleveland’s Home and Flower Show, in 
March, featured an investment display by 
Prescott & Co. With around 169,000 visi- 
tors registered at this show, the firm’s rep- 
resentatives distributed 50,000 pieces of 
literature about the stock market, No less 
than 1,000 potential investors left their 
names and addresses for the mailing of ad- 
ditional material. 

Reynolds & Co. not only held an ex- 
hibit at the Morris County Fair at Troy 
Hills, N. J., last September, but also con- 
ducted lectures for women in Philadelphia, 
and sponsored radio broadcasts which de- 
scribed the functions of the stock market 
and the advantage gained by ownership of 
selected dividend-paying common stocks. 

In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Green, Ellis & 
Anderson staged a brokerage exhibit at 
the Parade of Progress Exposition, in Sep- 
tember, and conducted a novel contest in 
which participants were asked to estimate 
the number of stockholders in eight cor- 
porations featured in that exhibit and 
listed on the Stock Exchange. Interest was 
heightened in the contest by frequent an- 
nouncements over a local radio station; 
and the firm set some kind of a precedent 
by awarding the winners five common 
shares of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
a local utility. 

In nearby Scranton, J. H. Brooks & Co. 
sponsored a similar display at the annual 
Better Homes Show, attractively relating 
the products and trade-marks of listed com- 
panies to the yields offered by those com- 
panies’ common stocks. A keen interest in 
investment methods as well as practical 
results in new business were reported. 

Another commission house that was ac- 
tive last year was Ira Haupt & Co., which 
had exhibits at both the Agricultural Fair 
at Flemington, N. J., and the Westchester 
County Fair in Yonkers, N. Y. Total regis- 


audiences 
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tration at their booths exceeded 2,000, with 
many registrants showing a complete lack 
of knowledge of the stock market. 
Straus & Blosser, of Chicago, took booth 
space at the Wisconsin State Fair last year 
and 2,300 visitors asked it to put their 
names on its mailing list for more informa- 
tion. In Phoenix, Arizona, some 300 in- 
terested persons attended lectures offered 
by Benton M. Lee, Ficks & Tompane. These 
lectures will be resumed early this year. 
Additional member firms to have ex- 
hibits and report results were E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., Ferris & Co., Kay, Richards & 
Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Rotan, Mosle & Moreland and Stein Bros. 
& Boyce. Probably there were others which 
did not come to the writer’s attention. 


Early in the Field 


The Anderson, Indiana, branch office of 
Thomson & McKinnon holds the record 
for early introduction of a course on the 
stock market, having begun its classes in 
1946. Last year the course was adopted by 
the Anderson public school system, for 
adult instruction at night. More than 100 
individuals have attended the firm’s 
classes, and in addition, 15 of those who 
have completed the work and passed for- 
mal examinations have enrolled for further 
study with the New York Institute of 
Finance. 

Another firm offering courses for women 
only was Newburger & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, which conducted the lectures in the 
Atlantic City, N. J., area. Some 300 women 


nw 





attended. This organization also exhibited, 
at its Philadelphia offices, products of 
listed companies and reported, as a con- 
sequence, its welcome of a number of vis- 
itors who would not otherwise have visited 
the firm. 

In conjunction with an _ investment 
course it sponsored, Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
of Cleveland, held an essay contest on the 
planning of a portfolio of investments. 
This enterprise was not only successful; 
the firm was reluctantly obliged to turn 
away applicants in spite of the fact that a 
$10 fee was charged to cover expenses, 

As part of the course at New York Uni- 
versity on the management of personal 
funds, Prof. Guy Downs Plunkett brought 
his class of women to the Stock Exchange 
on two occasions. Besides receiving visual 
instruction in operations of the market 
place, the class was addressed by officers 
of the Exchange in meetings marked by 
brisk questions and answers hinged upon 
market functions. 

Serving as the anchor for the team of 
brokerage firms which is endeavoring to 
broaden the interest of average people in 
high-grade common stocks, was the Stock 
Exchange with its widespread advertising 
program. Ads of the Exchange reach mil- 
lions of families of moderate means. Based 
on actual financial case histories of some 
of these families, the copy stressed invest- 
ment of surplus funds for income, in divi- 
dend-paying common stocks of companies 
listed on the Exchange, after home and 
emergency requirements have been met. 





When Reynolds & Co. announced a six-weeks’ investment course for women in Phila- 
delphia last spring, the firm received so many applications that it had to arrange for 
larger quarters at the Bellevue-Stratford. More than 500 women attended the sessions. 
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HE number of corporations splitting 
their share issues fell off markedly in 
1949 from the total for the year before. 
Seventeen stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange were subdivided, compared 
with 30 in 1948. Yet when the stature and 
investment status of some of the companies 
recently splitting their shares are re- 
viewed, the usefulness of this means of 
recognizing the growth of corporations 
does not appear to have diminished. 
Among the more prominent share issues 
which were split in 1949 were Abbott 
Laboratories, 2 for 1; Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, 2 for 1; du Pont, 4 for 1, Interna- 
tional Paper, 2 for 1 and United States 
Steel, 3 for 1. 
By going back only slightly more than 
a decade, it is possible to trace at least 
one instance of exceptional growth. The 
common stock of Abbott Laboratories was 
split 3 for 1 in 1936. Ten years later it 
was split again, 2 for 1. Then in 1949 a 
third split-up occurred, at a ratio of 2 for 
1. One share of the stock, purchased at 
the average price in 1936 prior to the 
split—that is, the price midway between 
the high and low for the year—would 
have cost $128.50. Today the holder 
would have 12 shares aggregating $615 
of market value, using prices of early 
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January. In 1949 he would have received 
$21.60 in cash dividends on his stock. 

Capital appreciation, in this highly un- 
usual instance of what later proved to be 
an outstanding growth stock, would have 
amounted to 379 per cent over the average 
price in 1936. Dividends in 1949 repre- 
sented a return of 16.8 per cent on the 
1936 share price of $128.50. These figures 
are conservative as, for simplicity, neither 
a 5 per cent stock dividend declared dur- 
ing this period, nor the value of three 
rights offerings, in 1939, 1944 and 1946, 
have been taken into account. 


















Another instance of substantial growth 
is Lion Oil, which was split 2 for 1 in 
1947, and then split again in a like ratio 
in 1949. Before the split the price of the 
stock ranged in 1947 from a low of 3834 
to a high of 5514. After the two split-ups, 
Lion Oil shares sold in early January, 
1950, at 31. Dividends on the new shares 


| were paid at the rate of $1.50 in 1949. 


Thus the holder of one original share pur- 
chased at the average price in 1947 would, 
three years later, have seen an apprecia- 
tion of close to 170 per cent in the market 
value of his holding, and he would now 
be receiving $6 a year in dividends. 

The long-term significance of such 
recapitalizations as the increase from 
8,703,252 to 26,109,756 in the number 
of U.S. Steel common shares outstanding, 
or from 11,208,407 to 44,833,628 in the 
number of du Pont common shares, can- 
not be visualized after less than one year’s 
market experience in the new stocks. 
Among the benefits looked for by the 
companies are growing shareholder lists, 
better markets for their stocks as a result 
of an increasing number of bids and of- 
fers, and new subscribers to shares under 
any future rights financing. 

Already apparent over the short term is 
a sizable gain in stockholders. During 
1949 the number of holders of du Pont 
common increased from 77,347 to 92,753. 
U. S. Steel common stockholders gained 
from 166,114 at the close of 1948 to 
177,333 last November 4. 

Considering all the post-war years to- 
gether, the split-up has come into new 
prominence, since the 1920s, as a cor- 
porate financial procedure. In the four 
years, 1946-1949, nearly 175 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange were subdi- 
vided in a ratio of 2 to 1 or higher. 





Date 
Ratio Effective 


Abbott Laboratories .... 2forl Apr. 19 


Acme Steel Co.......... 2forl Junel6 
Admiral Corp. ......... 2forl Dee. 8 
Beatrice Foods Co....... 2forl Oct. 25 


Caterpillar Tractor Co... 2for1 May 27 
Col. & South. Ohio Elec. 2for1 Apr. 18 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 4for1 Junel6 
El Paso Natural Gas Co... 3for1 Apr. 18 
Falstaff Brewing Corp.... 2forl Oct. 14 





STOCK SPLIT-UPS IN 1949—RATIO OF 2 TO 1 OR MORE 


Date 
Ratio Effective 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 2forl May 2 
International Paper Co... 2for1 Dec. 21 
Bie CO CO. so )s.cois0es 2forl May 5 
Merck @ Ges..6.ss.02.0.00:0 2forl Apr. 20 
Midland Steel Products... 2forl May 4 
Panhandle East. Pipeline 2for1 Dec. 28 
Ronson Art Metal Works. 2forl May 17 
United States Steel...... 3forl June 3 














SHARE VOLUME IN 1949's 
MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 


HE outstanding event affecting statis- 

tics of trading volume in individual 
shares in 1949 was the close of Common- 
wealth & Southern’s long career as the 
most active stock on the Exchange. Dis- 
tribution of the company’s assets has been 
under way since last October, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the court approved 
plan. One successor company, The South- 
ern Company, was listed on the Exchange 
last autumn and appears in the accom- 
panying roster of the year’s most actively 
traded issues. 

Trends which stand out in the entire 
roster of 50 stocks are the widened pop- 
ularity of the steel and motor issues, and 
renewed interest in the public utilities. 
Aided by a 3-for-1 stock split last June, 
United States Steel stands in second place 
in the tabulation. Bethlehem, which was 
split two years ago, is in 19th place, and 
Republic Steel appears toward the end 
of the roster. 

General Motors, Chrysler, Packard and 
Studebaker are well toward the front of 
the rankings. 

The utilities include United Corp. in 
first place, and Columbia Gas, United 
Gas, American Power & Light and North- 
ern States Power all in the first half of 
the list. All told, there are 13 utilities 
among the 50 most actively traded stocks 
in 1949, 

Two stocks newly listed on the Ex- 








SONEE SAMS ixicciviacrsawasp ayn eu 3,556,000 
RO I MOON cas $5.00 rcasneewe 2,791,400* 
DN NS sarin an cdexanas hace 2,355,700 
General Motors Corp. ............ 1,945,900 
Benguet Cons. Mining Co......... 1,895,400 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... 1,840,400 
Columbia Gas System, Inc........ 1,800,000 
WOMNNE Oe. Gee. asesins ccecacvecescs 1,765,300 
American Airlines, Inc............ 1,748,400 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc....... 1,746,000 
United Gas Corp. ........ ...-.. 1,689,900 
on Ee eee 1,642,320 
Int. Tel. & Tel. Corp.—Domestic. 1.602,400 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.......... 1,598,500 


hom ran 1,597,200 
6 bets 1,586,300 


American Power & Light Co 
Packard Motor Car Co...... 


Mudebemer Coe. os cies siccescc 1,570,100 
Maetele OU Cee. wccccccsccccece ESRI 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........... 1,527,700 
Greyhound Corp. .......22.0.s.. 1,513,500 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co...  1,488,500* 
Northern States Power Co........ 1,455,120 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. ............ 1,437,300 


Paramount Pictures, Inc.. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


sui oeoosies 1,398,300 
1,365,133 


*Old and new issues combined. 


Source: Associated Press. 





FIFTY MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS 
Based on the Reported Volume for the Year 1949+ 


*Statistics apply to stocks listed on Dec. 31. 


Noxth American Co. ....02200006 1,323,800 
Central & South West Corp....... 1,283,100 
General Public Utilities Corp..... 1,281,700 
Michele OR Cer. .cccccccssescs 1,249,500 
General Electric Co.............. 1,232,900 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... 1,225,700 
Westinghouse Electric Corp....... 1,223,900 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co............ 1,193,200 


M.. 2. Gemeee TH. B: Ces cccsccvcs 1,192,500 
escapee aes area aah 1,146,600 
1,144,500 
1,122,900 


Southern Co. 
Tri-Continental Corp. 


Standard Gas & Elec. Co. $4 Pfd. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co......... 1,120,200 
F.A.R. Liquidating Corp. ........ 1.089.800 
Consolidated Edison Co. ........ 1,020,000 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ...... 1,015,300 
West Penn Electric Co. ......... 999,400 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 992,100 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. Corp... 989,200 
National Distillers Products Corp. 986.500 
pe ae 984.800 
Republic Steel Corp. ............ 973,700 
a ae eee 969,900 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 959,000 
Mvee Wiig. Care. oc ccicccscscace 956,300 








change’s market within the last year ap- 
pear near the head of the list; they are 
Benguet Consolidated Mining and United 
Gas. 

Another development was the increased 
interest in issues of investment status such 
as du Pont and American Telephone & 
Telegraph, which were not among the 


leading 50 active stocks in 1948. Nor- 
mally, when stocks are ranked according 
to trading activity, recognized investment 
equities will find relatively small repre- 
sentation. The sizable number of such 
stocks in the above roster shows that much 
of the buying in 1949 was for investment 
purposes, 





Memo for Investors 


(Continued from page 2) 


sylvania Company (which operates Penn- 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh) with 
the exception of about 7,500 shares. 

In approaching the “Lowest Priced” 
group, attention goes from their prices to 
the periods during which uninterrupted 
annual dividends have been paid. These 
long records—the shortest is 20 years— 
emphasize the fact that a relatively low 
price in dollars does not necessarily offer 
comment on a stock’s position as an in- 
come producer for its owners. The divi- 
dend yields of this list stand in the upper- 
medium classification, although 60 cents 
was the highest indicated dividend rate 
for any of the list. 

Dividends per share are shaped chiefly 
by earnings and the number of shares out- 
standing. It is recognized by investors 
that. whereas $5 to $7 a share were con- 
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ventional annual dividend rates for nu- 
merous consistent payers 30 years ago, 
increases in outstanding stock through 
sales of additional shares, split-ups and 
stock dividends in the interval cause pay- 
ments per share as high as these to be 
somewhat exceptional among business cor- 
porations today. 


“Highest Yield” Category 

The “Highest Yield” category supplies 
perhaps a foundation for more intimate 
study of cause and effect than do the other 
groups. The roster of highest priced is- 
sues excepted, this block, oddly it may 
seem, pay larger dividends in dollars than 
the average. The evidence is, then, that 
yields from 8.8 per cent to more than 10 
per cent are caused chiefly by low prices. 
When it comes to comparative prices, 
many elements calling for fine analysis 
come into the picture. 

The exhibit of common stock statistics 


leads investor inquiry into a broad array 
of income returns from all stocks on the 
Exchange which enjoy long-continued 
dividend records. For readers who would 
like to have it, a 17-page booklet—“‘Invest- 
ment Facts about Common Stocks and 
Cash Dividends”’—is available upon re- 
quest. It presents a survey of significant 
information regarding listed common 
stocks which have paid dividends annu- 
ally for 20 years and longer. 





Statistical and other factual information, 
as well as comment regarding any securities 
referred to in THE EXCHANGE, have been ob- 
tained from sources deemed to be reliable, 
but THe EXCHANGE assumes no responsibility 
for their accuracy or completeness. Neither 
such information nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a recom- 
mendation for the purchase, sale or retention 
of any such securities. 
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SUFFERN, N. Y. 


Your magazine has been much improved 
for my reading since you began a couple of 
months ago to publish statistics showing 
growth and current positions of individual 
companies. Although the records... show 
past expansion of property worth and earning 
power, they stir an investor’s desire to do 
some “researching” of his own. You could 
supply a further service by suggesting com- 
panies whose stocks are dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange which would be worthy 
of especial search for growth seeds. 


R. LT. 


Editor’s Note: The discussions of corporate 
growth, past and current, which THE EXCHANGE 
presents are designed to guide research, and no 
method is more practical than to recite, with 
examples, some evidences of events in dynamic 
industries. When it comes to precise examination 
of corporate facts with the purpose of anticipat- 
ing growth to come, the statistical services of 
one’s broker may be availed of. 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Personal thanks for hammering hard in 
your columns on dividend yields. A revision 
of my wife’s and my own holdings, some of 
them low-interest-returning investments, en- 
abled us to provide for a trip down here from 
the Northwest, just by starting last summer 
to get more income. And since buying more 
stocks after study of Stock Exchange long- 
time dividend-paying shares, we have found 
satisfaction in studying the companies closer 
than we used to do, L. R. W. 


LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


Stock dividends concern me, a compara- 
tively new investor in common stocks. The 
nants Company which fortunately was among 
my first purchases—fortunately because the 
price has risen considerably—is now paying 


a 5 per cent dividend in stock, once a year. 
I would be inclined to buy more of the shares, 
except that now the cash return is only about 
2.2 per cent. I could, of course, sell the divi- 
dend-shares and count the proceeds as in- 
come. But this does not seem quite the thing 
to do. What is the logical procedure to fol- 
low? S.L.W. 


Editor’s Note: A “logical” procedure, meaning 
one that most recipients of stock dividends pre- 
sumably would follow, could hardly be stated. 
The investor is a free agent in the premises, to 
convert into cash or add to his holdings. Unless 
an investor needs the income, and provided that 
he finds definite growth features in the issuing 
company, stock dividends afford automatic means 
for adding to his principal account. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

A college portfolio of endowment invest- 
ments which came to my attention recently 
showed close to 60 per cent invested in com- 
mon stocks. The same college a few years 
ago had around 40 per cent of common stocks. 
The appeal of good yields is evidently reach- 
ing into conservative quarters where equities 
received slight consideration a generation 


ago.. W. D. 


.a sign of the times! 


TULSA, OKLA. 


... An overemphasis is laid upon petroleum 
as the source of gasoline, lubricants, fuel oil 
and other products with which people are 
most familiar. Without decrying such ele- 
ments which are, of course, the basic commer- 
cial products of petroleum, investors consid- 
ering the broad qualities of the raw material 
are short-sighted if they by-pass in their re- 
search the immensely valuable chemicals de- 
riving from petroleum. There are scores of 
them and the laboratories will segregate many 
more as time goes on, besides tracing the 
utility of many of them in combination. As a 








Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


source of valuable chemicals, the history of 
petroleum is not yet far beyond the adoles- 
cent stage. This is a field which, in my 
opinion, will rival the growth shown by 
other phases of the chemical business. 


G. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reading in the newspapers recently that 
savings bank authorities appear to be con- 
cerned about the likely withdrawal of funds 
to buy common stocks with, I feel moved to 
comment. Savings being what they are, it does 
not seem logical that bank depositors would 
choose to transfer them, or any great part of 
them, into stocks. The clients of savings 
banks, for the most part. do not consider their 
funds on deposit as money invested. It is 
money saved—a reserve, a nest egg, a fund for 
a rainy day, as the saying goes. A fund always 
at par—in other words cash, to leave alone 
until some necessity of strong personal appli- 
cation may arise. Interest on such funds, even 
though interest is a realistic product of in- 
vestment, is quite incidental to the saver. 
something added on, something to add to 
savings. Er. B: S. 

NEW YORK CITY 

In a December-issue article, a thought was 
raised by Edward L. Barnes that received my 
particular attention, also my _ broker’s. I 
quote: “Stocks purchased around the low 
prices of 1949 will have become long-term 
holdings in January or February. The situa- 
tion could lead to much profit-taking and will 
afford an interesting test of the market's tech- 
nical strength during the first quarter of 
1950.” ... This kind of forward-looking com- 
ment enables traders to shape up their plans 
when they have good capital gains (on paper) 
to protect. I, for one, shall watch the market 
weather vane in these months. S.C. B. 





*T’vealways had the habit of thrift, and 
saving something ahead for future use. To 
make my money produce for me, I invest it 

ee instead of hiding it in the sugar bowl. 
| WO rk “J look at a company carefully before J 
invest any of my dollars in its stock. Divi- 
99 dend payments have to be good before I get 
OF WAGES... memes 

““Maybe you’re surprised to find that any- 
one who works for wages, as I do, is a stock- 
holder in American companies. Personally, I 
think it’s a mighty good thing. I know some- 
thing about industrial companies, simply 
because I work for one of them. In my life- 
time, I’ve seen U. S. business grow and ex- 
pand and develop many new things. I believe 
in its future. That’s why I’ve got a stock- 
holder’s stake in it right now.” 


*‘A man who is in business for himself, as 

I am, has to stand on his own two feet— 

without benefit of social security or unem- 

66 ployment insurance. And when he has four 
wonderful youngsters to bring up and edu- 

| WO rk cate as well as he possibly can, his personal 
financial program takes on an importance 


+ 99 : 
IS e . second to nothing else. ; 
O ii m eee ‘** Years ago, my wife and I decided to start 


a ‘fund for the future.’ We have always pu 
aside every dollar beyond our emergency re 
serves that we could spare. We invest these 
dollars regularly where they will work mos 
profitably for us ...a good part of them i 

dividend-paying stocks listed on the Nev 

York Stock Exchange. This year our stocks 
are bringing us a return of better than 6% 
on the average.” 


Pe nisin 


WAYNE, MICH. 


BOTH have made investment in income - producing common 
stocks a part of their families financial programs 





4 eg Fe apc Facts About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 

shows the following average cash yield on all dividend-paying common stocks on 

You AND YOUR INCOME the New York Stock Exchange, as computed for each year since 1940, based on 
ee é year-end prices. A copy may be obtained in Member Firms’ offices or by writ- 

Dividends paid on common stocks _ing to the New York Stock Exchange. 

provide ‘‘second incomes’ for mil- 

lions of people; in many cases their 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


entire incomes. Your surplus funds 6.1% 9.3% 7.8% 6.1% 5.0% 3.6% 4 8% 6.3% 7.8% 7.0% 


_ os ys omeerg one that Yields change as market prices and dividends change. Informed investors keep 
contrasts favorably with the return this in mind, as they do the many other factors that are continually affecting in- 
from so-called “riskless’’ investment. vestment values. Current yields and other factual information needed in evalu- 

ating securities may be obtained at offices of Member Firms of the Exchange. 























lnvest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 





my life- 
and ex- 
believe 





